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QUESTION. 


It  is  the  curfe  of  Kings  to  be  attended 

By  Slaves,  and  take  their  humour  for  2  warrant. 

And  on  the  winking  of  authority 

To  underftand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 

Of  dangerous  Majefty,  when  perchance  ic  frowns 

More  upon  humour  than  advifed  refpecSt. 
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'J'HE  following  llttk  T'raB  having  Been  much 
admired  for  the  plain  and  i?iteUiglbIe  man- 
tier  in  which  it  fates  "THE  ^EStlON 
now  before  the  Public^  it  is  reprinted  by 
fome  Friends  to-  the  Conftitution^  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but,  that  the  Author ^  whoever 
he  is,  will  excufe,  on  account  of  the  objedf^ 
the  liberty  taken  in  doing  this  without  his 
co?ifenU 
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THE 


TRUE        STATE 


OF      THE 


(QUESTION. 


THE  prefent  difpute  between  the  King 
and  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is  the 
univerfal  topic  in  all  focieties  :  It  is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  leading  idea  in  every 
man's  mind  ;  and  however  the  converfation 
begins,  it  naturally  ilides  into  this  great 
iubje^i;,  for  a  great  one  it  certainly  is,  un- 
lefs  liberty  and  the  conilitution  ;irs  become 
mere  founds. 
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111  liftenlng  to  and  partaking-  of  theie 
amicable  altercations,  I  have  obferved  with 
great  furprife,  that  there  are  numbers  who 
do  not  at  all  underftand  the  ftate  of  the 
queflion  :  now  as  I  think'  if  ever  anjTpoli- 
tical  queftion  could  admit  of  being  render- 
ed fmiple  and  clear,  it  is  that  which  at  pre- 
fent  is  in  difpute,  I  muft  beg  that  fuch  as 
wifh  to  decide  upon  it  fairly  and  honeflly, 
and  are  "not  predetermined  that  reafon  fhrJl 
have  no  effeft  upon  them,  will  liften  to 
what  I  have  to  fay;  I  will  be  as  fhort  as  I 
can,  and  I  will  attempt  no  oratory,  for  I 
defire  not  to  perfuade,  but  to  convince ;  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  affume  no  fa£l  that  is 
not  univerfaliy  allowed,  nor  to  draw  any 
conclufion  that  is  not  fair  and  obvious.' 

The  a6lual  Government  was  fixed  at  the 
Revolution.  The  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
the  King  had  diffolved  the  contra6l  between 
him  and  the  people.  A  new  King  was 
Galled ;  but,  before  the  Crown  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  fuch  reftri<ftions  of  the 
prerogative,  and  fuch  declarations  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,,  were  infilled  upon  as 
might  for  the  future  confine  the  royal  power 
within  its  due  bounds.  Little  or  no-  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  form  or  theory  of 
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ment;  but  every  provilion  was  made,  that 
the  willlom  or  temper  of  the  times  allowed 
of,  to  fecure  the  independency  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

No  part  of  the  fyflem  then  eftabiilSied, 
leems  to  have  been  better  underftood  or 
more  happily  conceived  than  that  which 
regarded  the  AdmlmJlraUon  of  Goverjiment. 
The  whole  executive  power  reiides  virtu- 
ally in  the  King;—- this  is  the  very  eflence 
of  the  Conflitution,  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal pillars  of  the  edifice;  he  can,  therefore, 
be  amenable  to  no  law,  becaufe  for  a  man 
to  fit  in  judgment  upon  himfelf  implies  a 
contradidtion.  In  his  legiilative  capacity, 
as  a  third  independent  ftatc,  he  is  hot  ac- 
countable to  the  other  two,  anv  more  than 
they  are  reciprocally  to  him  or  to  each 
other.  Thus  the  fentence  of  the  law,  "  that 
"the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  is  not  an  old 
legal  adage,  founded  on  obfolete  notions 
of  prerogative,  but  a  pofitive  maxim  of  fact, 
deriving  necefiarily  from  the  principles  of 
the  Conflitution.  But  for  the  King-  to  ex'- 
ercife  the  various  executive  povv'ers  in  his 
own  perfon,  is  not  only  phylically  impofH- 
ble,  but  muK.  ti>fo  faclo.  deflrov  th-e  fhadow 
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of  a  balance  between  the  three  eflates.  The 
immediate  command  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  unhmited  power  of  creating  Peers;  a 
power,  which  exerted  in  the  extent,  gives 
the  Crown  an  abfolute  controul  over  that 
Houfe;  and  above  all,  the  difpofal  of  an 
immenfe  patronage  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ments, muft,  if  exercifed  in  the  perfon  of 
a  magiftrate  refponfible  for  none  of  his 
adions,  have  rendered  that  maglflrate  the 
moft  dcfpotic  Sovereign  in  Europe.  The 
expedient  adopted  was  fimple,  obvious,  and 
adequate.  Thefe  powers  were  feparately 
delegated  to  perfons  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  ading  under  his  authority,  but  refpon- 
fible to  the  laws  and  the  legiflature,  and 
to  the  appointment  of  whom  the  fan^lioti 
of  Parliament  was  an  indifpenHble  requl- 
(ite,  becaufe  Parliament  having  it  in  their 
power  to  with-hold  the  fupplies,  would 
only  grant  them  to  fuch  men  as  had  their 
approbation.  Thus  Miniflers  became  pub- 
lic men,  refpondble  to  ParHament  for  their 
conducl,  and  looking  up  to  Parliament  for 
fjpport,  and  not  as  in  defpotic  govern- 
ments, the  mere  inftruments  of  the  will  of 
an  arbitrary  maftcr.     Such  was  the  fyftem 
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of  Admlniflratlon  eflablifhed  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  continued  without  change  or 
diminution,  through  four  fuccellive  reigns 
to  the  death  of  the  late  King;  and  I  will 
venture  to  alTert,  that  every  reafoning  ^nd. 
impartial  man,  who  w411  begin  by  examin- 
ing the  probable  efficacy  of  this  fyilem  for 
the  prefervation  of  public  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  will  thea 
trace  its  operation  through  the  period 
above-mentioned,  will  not  heiitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  great  palladium  of  the  Con- 
ilitution.  For  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed 
to  enter  upon  fuch  a^  invefligation,  fuffice 
it  to  obferve,  that  from  the  inflitution  of 
this  fyflem  in  1688,  to  the  effential  alter- 
ation made  in  it  in  j  760,  the  hiflory  of  the 
world  cannot  furnifh  an  inftance  of  a  na- 
tion more  mildly,  more  peaceably,  more 
equitably  governed;  more  happy  and  prof- 
perous  at  home,  or  more  glorioufly  fuccefs- 
ful  abroad,  than  is  prefented  by  the  annals 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  feventy-two 
years  immediately  fucceeding  this  great  jera 
of  the  Conftitution ;  and  that  from  the 
hour  this  fyftem  was  to  be  undermined,  to 
make  way  for  that  which  it  is  now  pro- 
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ppft-d  to  ratify  and. avow,  the  country, ha§ 
Reclined  with  a  rapidity  which  has  no 
example. 

His  prefeiit  Majefty  afcended  the  Throne 
of.  his  anceftors  with  advantages  unknown 
to  the  mofl  fortunate  of  his  predeceffors. 
As  a  man  his  fehcity  was  fuch  that  nothing 
was  left  for  the  poets  of  that  time  to  ima- 
gine.--At  his  birth 

**  Nature  and  Fortune  join'J  to  make  him  great/* 

As  a  Monarch  he  was  the  idol  of  a  glo- 
lious,  profperous,  and  happy  nation.  His 
arms  vidorious  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  his  adminiftration  conduded  by  one 
of  the  honeflefl  and  ablefl  ftatefmen  that 
ever  exifled,  poffeffnig  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  the  parliament,  and  the  people. 

When  I  contemplate  this  bright  pidure, 

and  then  turn  to  the  dark  fcene  which  fol- 
lows—When I  confider  what  might  liave 
been,  and  what  is— How,  and  for  what 
objeds  thefe  advantages  are  facrificed— It 
is  difficult  indeed  to  preferve  the  temper 
which  decency  requires. 

When  Lord  Bute  retired  from  public 
view,  the  frmcipks  on  which  he  cam.e  mto 
power  and  his  creatures  remained  fixed  in 
^  the 
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the  Cabinet ;  and  have  mare  or  lefs  dlre6l^ 
ed  or  counteracted  all  its  meafures  to  the 
prefent  hour.  The  eftablifhment  of  imme- 
diate and  perfonal  influence  has  been  the 
leading  principle  during  the  whole  of  the 
prefent  reign ;  to  this  every  view  has  been 
direcfled ;  to  this  every  fet  of  men  have 
been  facrificed  in  their  turn,  without  hefi- 
tation  or  remorfe,  as  foon  as  they  would 
no  longer  fubmit  to  be  difhonoured  by  its 
operation,  or  had  become  the  execration 
of  the  public  by  acquiefcing  in  its  deflruc* 
tive  meafures*.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  compafs  of  my  plan  to  trace  this  bale- 
ful principle  through  the  long  detail  of  its 
dark  manoeuvres  for  more  than  twenty 
years  ;  and  it  is  fully  fufficient  for  my  ar- 
gument, that  nobody  denies  or  doubts  its 
exiftence. 

Since  the  employment  of  the  immedi* 
ate  and  perfonal  influence  of  the  Crown 
has  been  more  openly  avowed,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  juftify  its  principle.  The 

*  Lord  Nctth  coiitinued  long  in  office,  becaufe  lie  was  plecJgid 
for  the  contiauance  of  the  American  war,  which  was  a  favourit« 
Court  meafure.  For  tlie  laft  year  he  ^was  in  that  unhappy  predi- 
cament, which  leaves  only  the  choice  of  evils— He  could  neither 
j-emain  in  office  with  credit  ov  felf-appioba:ion,  or  refign  with 
bpnour.    This  was  tke  th«:nph  of  fecret  loflueuse. 

B  Crown 


Crown  lawyers,  a  defcription  of  men  ever 
unfriendly  to  liberty,  have  of  late  afle6led 
to  talk  in  high  terms  of  the  right  which 
the  King  has-  to  exercife  his  prerogative. 
But  this  word  right  has-  two  fignifications^ 
which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  confounds 
In  one  ici\{c  a  noan  is  faid  to  have  a  right 
to  do  all  that  is  not  forbidden  by  the  laws, 
however  contrary  to  fenfe  and  jndice  :  in 
the  other  he  is  faid  to  have  no  right  to  Aq 
even  what  the  law  allows,  if  it  be  contrary 
to  the  dilates  of  reafon  and  morality*  .On 
the  former  interpretation,  the  rnofi:  extra- 
vagant and  criminal  exceifes  may  be  jufti- 
fied. 

What  then  is  the  criterion  by  whicli 
we  are  to  diftinguiih  right  from  power. 
In  private  individuals  it  is  honour  and  con- 
fcience  ;  and  in  the  governors  of  the  peo- 
ple it  is  the  public  advantage ;  every  exer- 
cife of  power,,  therefore,  which  has  not 
the  public  good  for  its  objed^,  however  fup- 
ported,  by  theory,  or  by  wliomfoever  exer- 
cifed,  is  arbitrary  ;ind.illegitimate. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate 
obje£k  of  this  Addrefs.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  ihow  that  the  eftablifhment  of  imme- 
...  ,..-^  .  diate 


^iate  and  perfonal  influence  upon  the  ruins 
of  public  parliamentary  refponfible  Admi- 
Tiiftration  has  been  the  great  obje£l  of  the 
prefent  reign — that  the  latter  is  a  fyjflem 
admirably  calculated  t^o  fecure  the  Inde- 
pendency of  Parliament  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  without  endangering  the  jufl 

prerogative  of  the  Crown and  that  the 

former  tends  evidently  to  fubvert  the  inde- 
pendency <3f  Parliament  and  the  liberties 
■of  the  people  by  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
King.  Now  no  man  will  have  the  effron- 
tery to  deny  that  the  lafl  Adminift ration 
were  forced  into  power  by  the  fole  efficacy 
of  parliamentary  Hipport  in  dire6l  oppoli- 
tion  to  fee  ret  influence  which  they  ftoo^ 
pledged  to  deted  and  refift  in  all  its  fofms. 
Hence  the  reluctant  delay  with  which  they 
were  at  firft  admitted  into  ofRce— hence 
the  artful  and  fuccefsful  attempt  to  break 
their  force  by  tempting  Lord  Shelburne 
with  a  bait  which  he  had  not  flrength  of 
mind  to  refift-— hence  the  rage  and  defpair 
occaiioned  by  the  Coalition,  which  once 
more  enabled  parliamentary  fupport  to  take 
perfonal  infiuenee  by  ftorm.  as  it  has  been 
B  2  em- 
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emphatically  exprefled  by  the  creatures  of 

the  latter and  hence  the  lafl  defperate 

exertion  of  fecret  influence  over  a  few 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  to  throw  a-  Bill 
out  of  Parliament  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  King's  Miniflers,  and  had  paffed 
the  Commons  three  to  one  ;  and  to  remove 
an  Adminiftration  in  the  plenitude  of  par-^- 
liamentary  fupport,  to  make  way  for  a  fet 
of  men  who  have  fworn  allegiance  to  that 
influence  tp  which  they  owe  tlieir  political 
exiftence, 

Mr.  Pitt,  you  are  a  very  young  man, 
and  it  is  the  chara(5lerifl:ic  of  ingenious 
youth  to  be  open  and  unfulpecling.  You 
pofTefTed  a  characler  till  now  fpotlefs,  a 
great  hereditary  name,  and  the  reputation 
oKsknowledge  and  ability  fir  above  your 
years ;  and  you  are  followed  by  a  fet  of 
men  juil  ftepping  into  the  world,  of  whom 
as  nothing  is  known  nothing  i]l  can  be 
fpoken.  Such  a  defeription  of  perfon  was 
perhaps  the  only  inftrument  the  King  could 
have  employed  with  fuccefs  .gn  the  prefent 
Qccalion.  More  experience  would  have 
preferved  you  from  becoming  the  dupe  of 
tiie^^noll  .Hackneved  arts  ;  and  with  lefs 
.  ^-  ^  chu' 
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charadler  your  name  could  not  have  been 
held  out  as  a  fuccefeful  lure  to  the  people. 
But  let  me  befeech  you,  Sir,  in  the  nam$ 
of  this  wretched  ruined  country  to  confider 
weir  what  you  do.  The  eyes  of  the  uni* 
verfe  are  turned  towards  you,  and  a  fplen- 
aid  name  and  high  chara^er  are  furely 
worth  deliberation  !  I  know  they  are  as 
difficult  to  fupport  as  they  are  rare  and  va* 
luable  ;  but  they  may  be  loft  irretrievably 
by  a  fuigle  acl  in  a  fmgle  inftant.  Ex. 
amine,  therefore,  by  what  arts  and  on  what 
motives  your  great  father  was  firft  dil- 
mifled  from  office,  how  his  Adminiftra- 
tlon  was  afterwards  rendered  impotent 
and  abortive,  and  why  the  virtuous  Lord 
Rockingham  was  obliged  to  refign  ?  Com- 
pare the  arts  then  employed,  and  theob- 
jeas  then  propofed  with  the  prefent  clr- 
cumflances,  obferve  in  what  they  differ  in 
pradice  or  defign*,  and  do  not  mifiake  the 
voice  of  a  party,  heated  by  the  occafion, 
and  the  cry  of  interefted  individuals  for  the 
calm  deliberate  approbation  of  the  public. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  is  faid  to  have  urged  the  perfonr.l  folicitation  of  his 
Sovereign  as  a  principal  motive  for  comias  '-to  office.  The  lats  Mr, 
Charles  Yorke  accepted  the  Seals  becaufe  h3  could  not  refift  royal 
^U^itat'on.    What  was  the  confequejice  ?  ' 

I  hpve 


•   I  hive   very  willingly   given  you    the 
credit  ot  fuppoimg  you  actuated  only  by 
great  public   confiderations ;    otherwife   it 
^^vculd  be    &i{y  to   point  cut   to  you   on 
what  hollow  and    dangerous  ground  the 
jntereft  of  your  perfonal   and  private  am- 
t)itioa  at  prefent  ftands.     All  paft  exam- 
fie  Oiows  you  how  unfriendly  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Minifter  is  to  the  affedion  of  the 
people;    you   therefore   can   hardly  flatter 
yourfeif  that  an  exception  will  be  made 
m  your  favour  in  times  fo  peculiarly  diffi. 
cult  as  the  prefent ;  but  if  it   could,  you 
may  reft  affared,   that  the  moment  your 
popularity  has  ferved  the  turn,  it  will  be- 
come  an  immediate  objea  of  jealoufy  to 
the  K— ,  to  the  junto,  and  to  the  greatefl 
part  of  your  motley   aflbciates   in   office ; 
and  that  if  you  were  ever  to  venture  to 
reft  upon  k  to  carry  any  great  public  mea- 
Aire  into   force  which  had  not  the  tho- 
rough approbation  of  thefe  perfons,  that 
inftant  your  doom  would   be   feaied;    on 
the  firft  nod  of  the  mafter,  the  mutes  of 
the  Bedchamber  and  interior  Cabinet  would 
ftand    ready  to  give  you    the   bow-ftring 
>vitk.as  little  remorfe  and  as  much  fatis- 
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faction  as  they  jufl  flrangled  the  laft  {j^l  of 
Britilh  Mlniilers. 

The  queftlon  therefore  is  not  whetlier 
It  be  expedient  to  dilpofiefs  the  Eaft  India 
Company  of  its  territorial  or  commercial 
powers — not  whether  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox 
be  the  honefler  or  abler  man,  or  whether 
Lord  Gower  or  the  Duke  of  Portland  has 
ihe  higher  character  for  pohtical  iategrLty 
'— thele  €^ueflions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  prefent  fubjedi,  and  thofs  who 
put  them  forward  as  main  points  are  ei^ 
ther  deceired  themfelves^  or  endeavour 
purpofely  tojmifkad  the  attention  of  others. 
No, .  the  fok  object  m  difpute,  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated>  ia  whether  the: 
iyftem  of  a  parliamet:itary  refponfible  Ad- 
miniftration  fhali  be  reftored,.  a  fvftem. 
which  for  a  period  of  yo  years  our  go- 
vernment was  the  envy  of  nations,  and 
we  becajne  the  firfl  people  in  the  univerfe; 
or  that  fat!al  error  ratified  :md  contini^ed^ 
which,  during  an  operation  of  20  years^ 
,bas  led  us  through  a  long  and  uainter rupt- 
ed  feries  of  folly  and  dishonour,  from  the 
pinnacle  of  glory  and  profp^rity  to  th^ 
^feriiik  of  i:iiijmy  and  deilruiftion. 
:?;;  Not 
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■    Not  but  that  the  late  Minifters  mi-rht 
meet  the  prefent  men  with  equal  advantage 
on  all  thelb  collateral  points  as  on  the  mam 
queftwn.     Nay,  the  very  Lidii  bill  itfelf 
againft  which  fo  much   popular  clamour 
has  been  artfully  excited,  this  ftrong  hold 
of  the  new  Cabinet,  and  the  manner  in 
which   It   was    brought  into   Parliament, 
furmlh  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  the  adhe- 
rence of  the  late  Adminiftration  to  their 
great  pnnciple,  and  ought  alone  to  fecur* 
to  njem  the  perpetual  confidence  of  the 
nat.on.     Had  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  a 
tnmming,  half-formed,^  abortive  mcafure, 
pbcmg  the  patronage  in  the  Crown,  and 
facrificrng  part  of  tlie  objed  of  the  bill  to 
gam- the  lupport,  or  ftop  the  clamour  of 
mterefted  individuals,  no  pretext  had  then 
been  furmfhed  for  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened   and  what  it  was  too  well  forefeen 
would    be    attempted;    the    evil    indeed 
would  not  ha^-e  been  remedied,  and  mil- 
lions of  people  might  have  continued  to 
groan  under  .«ppreflions  tlwt  make  a  jrood 
■man  a.ftamed  of  his  humanity;  but  a  Ipe- 
OPU8  palliative  might  have  been  hM  forth, 
and Muufter.  would  havekept  their  office,. 

^    0        * 
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at  leaft  till  fome  new  and  more  lubtile 
poifon  could  be  prepared,  or  fome  unguard- 
ed hour  had  furnlfhed  a  fafer  opportunity- 
for  an  unfeen  hand  to  dired  the  fliletto  to 
their  hearts.  But  they  fcorned  fuch  paltry 
motives — they  boldly  ftepped  forward  with 
fuch  a  bill  as  they  thought  adequate  to  the 
evil,  without  regard  to  party  clamours,  or 
the  certainty  that  every  polfible  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  thefe  clamours  to  drive 
them  out  of  office  on  a  plaufible  and  popu- 
lar pretence.  They  treated  the  difeafe,  not 
with  the  flattering  undlion  of  a  timid  and 
ignorant  pretender, 

— —  To  flcin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part 
While  rank  corruption  mining  all  withia 
Infers  unfeea     '  i.  ■ 

but  with  a  firm  and  fleady  hand,  probing 
the  fore  to  the  bottom,  and  amputating  the 
rotten  parts  to  preferve  the  whole  mafs 
from  mortification. 

The  objedlions  to  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  upon 
which  the  clamours  have  been  excited,  are. 

That  it  takes  away  chartered  rights ; 

That  it  places  a  great  weight  of  patron- 
age in  unfafe  or  improper  hands ; 

C  That 
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Tlint  It  trenches  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown. 

The  firll:  of  thcfe  obje^lions  implies  too 
much  ignorance  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of 
Icgiilation  in  general,  and  ©f  the  fpirit  of 
the  Britilh  conftitution  in  particular,  that 
it  hardly  defer\'es  a  ferioiis  anfwer.  Are 
we  to  be  told,  that  when  miy  rights,  of 
which  individuals  are  left  in  poflcfiion  by 
the  law,  become  incompatible  with  the 
public  fafety,  it  i^  not  only  the  right  but  the 
immediate  duty  of  the  kgiflature  to  remove 
them  ?— That  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of 
a  monopoly  of  thok  rights  neither  does  nor 
can  fence  the  rights  themielves  trcm  par- 
liamentary regulation  r— That  if  the  rights 
themfelves  may  be  regulated  or  taken  away, 
a  fir  tier  i^  the  monopoly  of  them  may  be 
retrained  or  refclnded  I— &c.  &c.  If  this  is 
not   dcmonftrablc  I    know    nothing   that 

w 

IS  lo. 

The- anfwer  to  the  fecond  objection  ha* 
alwavi  .appeared  to  me  equally  obvLt)us  and 
iimple.  •  .  The  corruption  and  inc;inacity  of 
ihe  Company's  Government  was  the  evil 
which  the  Bill  was  to  rcm.edy ;.  in  tracing 
the  caufes  of  this  difordqj:,  it  was  found 

r.ot 
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i\ot  fo  much  to  proceed  from  Mal-admlnl- 
Aration,  as  from  a  radical  fundamental  error 
in  the  Government  itfelf.  An  imperium  in 
imperio  has  always  heen  efteemed  a  fole- 
cijfm  in  politics,  but  imperial  jurlfdic- 
tion  in  a  trading  company  implies  a 
iiionflrous  contradiclion  of  contending  an4 
irreconcileable  principles  from  which  the 
•woril:  kind  of  tyranny  muft  neceflarily 
refult.  The  fole  principle  of  a  commercial 
company  is  gain ;  and  the  fole  principle  of 
every  juft  Government  ought  to  be  to  fe"^ 
cufe  the  profperity  of  the  people  governeJ. 
Now  is  it  not  obvious  that  thefe  two  prin- 
ciples mufl  remain  at  perpetual  variance ; 
and  that  the  former  will  always  prevail 
over  the  latter  ?  If  this  reafoning  is  juii, 
and  I  think  it  is  unanfwerable,  it  follows, 
that  the  firfl:  preliminary  iiep  to  the  relief 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  was  to  remove  every  part 
of  Gov^ernment  out  of  the  hands  of  th^ 
Company;  and  the  queftion  only  remain- 
ed, where  thefe  powers  were  to  be  placed. 
But  after  the  vote  '*  that  the  influence  of 
*'  the  Crown  had  encreafed,  was  encreaf- 
"  ing,  and  ought  to  be  diminifhed,"  with 
what  fort  of  confiftency  could  the  fame 
C  2  Iloufo 
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Houfe  of  Commons  propofe  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  a  patronage  magnified  as 
{o  great  and  dangerous  ?  And  if  a  power  has 
grown  up  in  the  State  which  it  is  conceived 
maybe  employed  for  unconftitutional  purpo- 
fcs,  where  can  that  power  be  fo  fafely  depoiited 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  ?  While  the  good  underftanding  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Commons  fhall 
fubfijfl,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Crown's 
wanting  a  due  influence  in  that  Houfe ;  and 
if  it  is  to  ceafe,  and  the  powers,  of  each,  in- 
flead  of  co-operating  through  the  medium 
of  a  Parliamentary  Adminiftration,  are  to 
be  oppofed  to  each  other,  where  is  the 
Englifhman  who  would  hefitate  which 
hands  to  ftrengthen?  Or  where  is  the  man 
of  common  underftanding  who  can  fuppofe 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  dearer  to 
the  Crown  than  to  their  own  immediate 
reprefentatives  ? 

On  the  laft:  objeftion  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  dilferent  branches  of  the 
kgiOature  have  referved  to  themfelves 
various  executive  powers.  The  fupreme 
judicature  of  the  Lords the  compe- 
tency of  both  Houfes  to  try  and  puniih 

certain 
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certain  offences— -and  above  all,  the  power 
of  arraigning  Minifters,  are  all  high  ex- 
ecutive powers ;  thofe,  therefore,  who 
reafon  merely  from  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
^itution,  will,  on  this  occaflon,  as  almofl 
©n  all  others,  find  their  conclv\|k)ns  wide  of 
the  fa£l. 

One  word  on  the  diflblutlon  of  Parlia- 
ment and  I  have  done.  The  friends  of  the 
Court-party  affcd  to  treat  this  meafure 
as  the  moft  fimple  and  natural  occurrence  ; 
and  to  wonder  why  there  fhould  be  the  leaft 
hefitation  in  the  King's  Minlflers  on  adopt- 
ing fo  obvious  and  ealy  a  refourcc  in  the 
prefent  difficulty. 

But  I  afk,  Is  THERE  NOTHING  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL IN  DISSOLVING  A  PARLIA- 
MENT, NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  OBEDIENT  TO 
THE  ROYAL  PLEASURE,  SOLELY  AND 
AVOWEDLY  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  OBTAINING 
THRO*  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN, 
A  NEW  PARLIAMENT  MORE  OBEDIENT 
TO    THE    ROYAL    WILL  ? 

It  has  been  too  frequently  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  mankind  not  to  fee  the  danger 
till  the  mifchief  has  actually  taken  place, 
and  it   is  too  late    for   redrefs.       Should 

the 
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the  perlonal  influence  of  tlie  Crown  tri- 
umph over  Pcirliament,  our  Tons  will  per- 
teclly  .unjierftand  how  their  liberties  were 
loft.;  but  .they  will  not  perhaps  lo  readily 
diibover  by.  whaX  means  they  are  to  be  re- 
clined. 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  I  fliall  ftate  cer- 
tain maxims^  which  may  ferve  as  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  fubjtdt ;  and  which  I  ear- 
neftly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

That  the  lyftem  of  a  itrong  refponfible 
parliamentary  Adminiilration  is  excellently 
xalculatcd  to.preferve  the  confequence  of 
Parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

That  the  lyftem  of  fecret  and  perfonal 
influence  tends  to  fubvert  the  conll:itution, 
to  fet  the  three  eftates  at  variance,  and  to 
endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

That  the  late  Miniftry  owed  their  exift- 
encc  folely  to  the  fupport  of.  Parliament. 

That  -the  prefent  Minillry  owe  their 
exigence  folely  to  the  exertion  ot  the  fe- 
cret and  perfonal  influence  of  the  Crown. 

That  it  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  fupport  fuch  men  only  as  they 
approve  of. 

That 
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That  to  diffolve  the  Parliament  merely 
for  doing  its  duty,  would  he  an  ahlurd, 
dang':'rous,  and  unconrtitntional  exertion  ot 


the  Dreroo^ative. 
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